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While most case studies give the genetic factors a great deal of weight, some wt>rk-
ers with life-history material do not consider such factors as important as a full
narrative of more or less contemporary behavior and inner meaning secured during
a series of interviews. This is essentially the method used by Taft (1933). She oper-
ates on the theory that through a series of clinical interviews which deal with a per-
son's present emotional stresses and adjustment difficulties the shrewd and trained
observer will secure all the material necessary to predict and hence control a satisfac-
tory program of therapy. This is essentially, a cross-sectional technique employing
the prolonged interview rather than tests, schedules, and the like, in order to uncover
the desired information. This particular method, again, rests upon a certain theory of
personality and illustrates the interplay between theory and science already noted.
Attempts to establish criteria for life histories. Although many work-
ers have used case-history materials in diagnosis and therapy or to sup-
port or illustrate theories of personality and behavior, few have tried to
establish any basic standards of judgment for estimating their significance.
Moreover, few have analyzed their data in such a way as to permit then
theory to emerge out of their findings. But Dollard (1935) has attempted
to set up certain criteria in an effort to show what particular factors must
be taken into account if students using the life-history materials would
make sure that their data are adequate for analysis. These are:
(i) "The subject [of the life history] must be viewed as a specimen in a cultural
series.'* (2) "The organic motors of action ascribed must be socially relevant.*'
(3) "The peculiar role of the family group in transmitting the culture must be recog-
nized." (4) "The specific method of elaboration of organic materials into social
behavior must be shown." (5) "The continuous related character of experience from
childhood through adulthood must be stressed." (6) "The 'social situation' must be
carefully and continuously specified as a factor." (7) "The life-history material itself
must be organized and conceptualized."
There is nothing particularly novel about these criteria, for students of
the interrelation of personality and culture have long stressed them, in
one way or another. In fact, Dollard derived his criteria chiefly from
Freud and Thomas. The student may consult Freud (1920), Thomas and
Znaniecki (1918-20), Healy (1917), Healy and Bronner (1922), Shaw
(1930, 1931), and Linton (1936), who, among others, deal with the im-
portance of cultural-historical factors in personality analysis. Yet Dollard's
stress upon the need to put such material into a systematic and theoretic
framework is timely.
While the present writer is, on the whole, in general agreement with
Dollard's discussion, nevertheless he believes that Dollard has neglected
certain factors which may well be taken into account: Not only is the
concept of culture essential, but so, too, is that of interuction, or the social
act, for the self or life organization arises chiefly in the interplay of per-